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Now while I cannot in any way excuse (and who indeed
can excuse it ?) the somnolence of that Elizabethan
congregation, I feel that a plea of mitigation might be
entered before the Throne of Judgment for the long-
deceased New Jersey widow whom my great, great-
grandmother reprobated. In the prolonged quiescence of
Quaker Meetings, which the silence of the desert and the
uncommunicating dumbness of fishes, as Charles Lamb
said, could not equal, I at least found in my Quaker boy-
hood that the temptation to take a snooze was one which
was difficult, I may even say almost impossible, to resist.
There have been moments, to tell the truth, when I would
suspect that even on the eyelids of the Elders of the
Meeting, who sat facing us in a solemn row, a touch of
the oblivious poppy had now and then fallen.

This somniferous abomination was not the only one
which Ann Whitall noted in these Meetings. The very
Elders themselves were sometimes, she said, so ' cros and
so crusty/ there was no speaking to them if they did
amiss ; they tried to keep young Friends from speaking,
and there was far too much talk and criticism of the
Preachers. Causes of distress also were the signs of
worldly fashions among the New Jersey Friends.
Fashions travelled but slowly in those days; French
modes crossed the Atlantic in little sailing vessels indeed,
but it must have been slowly and in very faint shadows
that they made their way in the Quaker community.
Ann Whitall was, however, quick to perceive and denounce
them. Several of her Meditations are devoted to this
subject. ' O the fashings and runing into them !' she
exclaims, horrified by the report that ' the garls in
penselvani has got thare necks set with a black ribon.
A sorrowful site inded/ she adds, f but what did that
dear frind Nickles David tel them ? The old peopel had
not dun there duty ; and that wos the reason that the
young wos no better; six of them garls from darbe
[Derby in Pennsylvania, across the river] was here from